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THE CIROULAR 
Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Keligion of the Bible, and the Socialismof the Primitive 
Church It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
talligence, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 

peice to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by the fands of the Oavida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few roemit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our cxpectation, 
hewever, is, that the idea of a Fare Daicy Re iaiovs Press, as 
the complement aad consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Jourches, and Free Benevolent Societies, w'll gradually be- 
come known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
-cligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
(hat idea, will draw to itself a voluutesr cuoastituency more 
wuole-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ine Society, and endows it anaually with a revenue of several 
uundired thousand dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requestiug 
inem, Aay sudseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
suould return as a copy with his name und residence written 
avoa it, and che simple order, “ Discuatinue.”’ 
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WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunieer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to munkind, and who 
‘vill also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation, 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the must commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. ‘Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Jourualism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. ike- 
jigion ougat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
oulism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
aalism—as much more elfective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more eifective than book-mak- 
ing, and fot the samereuson. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Caristian religiop, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Comnennity, 


ANUFACTURERS OF 





Ss. NWew house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leat 
Hlats, Caps, Satiua Cravats, &c, 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Prosorved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEID 1 COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Munaal ior the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Kirth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictiy according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions differing widely from those of the old Thevlogy 
Allwho wish to understand Biss Coumunism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of hould acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting. 
tn connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de 
f-nded by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet. 64 cts. 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, sce the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the chose of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For afull statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
cominon society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 123 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
vitaL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FrEE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Jonn H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who seceive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
intevior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


nished to order; and any of the sbove Publications! A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 


may be sent by mail to all parte of the country. 





ted to God. 
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From the Berean. 
The Birthright of Israel. 
( Continued, ) 


THE DISTINCTION MADE BY THE COVENANT. 

To whom were the promises made ?— 
The several promises of the covenant may 
be distinguished with reference to the 
persons concerning whom they were made. 
Though all the promises were made to 
Abraham, they were made /or, (1) him- 
self and his descendants, (2) for all na- 
tions. The promises for himself and his 
descendants were direct, constituting a 
marriage relation between them and God. 
The promises for other nations were in- 
direct, making the Jews mediators. “ I 
will be a God to thee and thy seed,” is 
direct ;—“ and in thee shall all nations 
be blessed,” is indirect. It is as if he 
had said, ‘I will be a husband to Israel, 
and Israe) shall be the husband to all oth- 
er nations.” 

The covenant made with Abraham did 
not, as tho Jews afterwards came to be- 
lieve, promise blessings to his literal seed, 
irrespective of their moral and spiritual 
character ; neither did it promise bless- 
ings to his spiritual seed, that is, to the 
followers of his faith, merely, as the Gen- 
tiles are disposed to believe. In the first 
case, God would have been a respecter ot 
persons, without reference to their char- 
acter, which is unworthy of him ; and in 
the second case, the question might well 
be asked, and could never be answered as 
Paul answered it— What advantage 
then hath the Jew ?”—or which is the 
same thing, What special promise was 
given to Abraham ? A covenant of the 
kind first supposed, looking merely at the 
physical posterity of Abraham, would 
have been a contempt of his spiritual 
character, and could have been by no 
means desirable, even to himself. Anda 
covenant of the kind last supposed, look- 
ing merely at his spiritual descendants, 
or followers, would have been, in fact, 
simply a general promise of blessings to 
those who fear and serve God, which 
from the foundation of the world has 
been given to all, and not specially to 
Abraham. The real covenant which God 
made with Abraham, looks both at his 
physical and spiritual posterity ; and the 
pecuiiarity of its promise is, that the /it- 
eral descendants of Abraham shall be the 
subjects of the special discipline and in- 
struction of God, and of course as a na- 
tion shall be the spiritual descendants of 
Abraham. As all righteousness origi- 
nates, not with man, but with God, and 
as he dispenses the gifts of his grace to 
every man, and, by equal reason, to eve- 
ry nation and family, as he pleases, it 
was for him to choose the subjects of that 
instruction and discipline which should 
make men partakers of his righteousness, 
And he chose the seed of Abraham, and 
covenanted with Abraham to give him a 
spiritual seed out of his literal seed. So 
that while it is true that “he is not a 
Jew whois one outwardly,” and that 
‘God hates sin as truly in a Jew as ina 





Gentile, and even more in proportion to 
their greater privileges ; while it is trne 
that “in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accept- 
ed of him ;” while it is true that he will 
destroy the Jew that believes not, and 
will save the Gentile that believes ; while 
it is true that the door is open for the 
Gentiles to come in and become fellow 
heirs; it is still true, that the literal 
seed of Abraham have been special sub- 
jects of God’s gracious operations ; and 
it is rational te conclude that the fruit of 
righteousness in that nation will be found 
ultimately to be proportionate to the 
specialty of his grace toward them.— 
Hence Paul, after opening the door to the 
Gentiles, and declaring that “Tie is not 
a Jew who is one outwardly,” still has a 
forcible answer to the question, “ What 
advantage then hath the Jew ? or what 
profit is there of circumcision ? Much 
every way ; chiefly, because that unto them 
were committed the oracles of God.” Not 
because God stood engaged to show favor 
ultimately to the Jews, irrespective of 
their character, neither because the Gen- 
tiles were unconditionally excluded from 
the blessings of righteousness ; but be- 
cause God chose for Abraham’s sake to 
commit his oracles, i. e., special revela- 
tions of himself, primarily to the Jews, 
thereby giving them greater advantages, 
and securing among them a greater pro- 
portion of righteousness than in any oth- 
er nation. 

The distinction which God made be 
tween the Jews and all other nations, by 
his covenant with the former, is clearly 
set forth in such Janguage as the follows 
ing: “Thou art an holy people unto 
the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God 
hath chosen thee to be a special people un- 
to himself, above all people that are upon 
the face of the earth. The Lord did not 
set his love upon you nor choose you, be- 
cause ye were more in number than any 
people ; but because the Lord loved you, 
and because he would keep the oath which 
he had sworn unto your fathers, hath the 
Lord brought you out with a mighty 
hand, and redeemed you out of the house 
of bondmen, from the hand of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt.’ Deut. 7: 6—8. “The 
Lord hath avouched thee this day to be 
his peculiar people,,qs he hath promised 
thee, and that thon shouldst keep all his 
commandments ; und to make thee high 
above all nations which he hath made, in 
praise, and in name and in honor ; and 
that thou mayst be an holy people unto 
the Lord thy God, as he hath spoken.” 
Deut. 26: 18,19. See also Deut. 14: 
1,2. Ps. 135: 4. As “the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance” 
(i.e., without change of mind in him), 
there is no reason to doubt that the cov- 
enant which gives to the Jew peculiar ad- 


the arrangements of God’s government 
over the world, are made with special ref- 
erence to the discipline and salvation of 
the Jews, in order that all other nations 
may be ultimately blessedin them. As 
Gentiles, therefore, we have reason fo 





thank God that the blessing of Abraham 
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and his seed, involved the blessing of all 
the families of the earth. 

In bis dealings with the world, God 
ihas thus+ar strictly conformed to the 
terms of the arrangement made by his 


_in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
|fort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” 
All this was done previous to the opening 
of the door to the Gentiles, by the vision 


‘of Cornelius and the preaching of Peter. 


covenant with Abraham; and he has| Adding to this, the fact that the minis- 


blessed the Gentiles only through the 
Jews. 

“ To the Jew pertain the COVENANTS.” 
In respect.to the first covenant, there is 
no dispute. The doubtful question ia, 
whether the.new covenant (as intimated 
rin the expression of Paul) also pertains 
primarily to the Jew. The following 
facts decide this-question in the affirma- 
tive. (J) Christ, who came to establish 
the new covenant, said explicitly, “I am 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” (2) He instructed his 
disciples also, in their first mission, to 
“ gomot into the way of the Gentiles— 
but to go ratherito the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” Matt. 10: 5,6. And 
even when he commissioned them, after 
his resunrection, to teach‘all nations, he 
directed them to preach the gospel first 
at Jerusalem and in Judea. See Luke 
24:47, Acts 1: 8. (3) He gave the 
symbol of the new covenant only to Jews. 
Matt. 26: 27. (4) The new covenant 
was promised to the same people as the 
first covenant, i. ¢., “‘ to the house of Is- 
rael and the house of Judah”’-—-the peo- 
ple whose fathers God led out of the land 
of Egypt. (5) Paul, though he was the 
apostle to the Gentiles, acted in all cases 
according to the foregoing instructions 
of Christ to his disciples ; preaching the 
gospel first to the Jew, and turning to 
the Gentile only when rejected by the 
Jew. 

Up to the time of Paul’s conversion, 
there had been no preaching to the Gen- 
tiles, About the same time that he was 
called to be an apostle to the Gentiles, 
the interview between Cornelius and Pe- 
.ter took place, which was the opening of 
the door to the Gentiles. Hence it ap- 
pears that the whole of Christ’s personal 
ministry, and the first five years ot the 
personal ministry of his apostles, were 
given exclusively to the Jews. We may 
form some estimate of the number of 
these first Jewish converts to Christiani- 
ty, from the following facts: Ist. There 
were upwards of five hundred who were 
called brethren, previous to Christ’s as- 
cension. 1 Cor. 15:6. 2d. Three thou- 
sand were converted on the day of Pen- 
tecost. (It may be said of these, that 
they were Parthians, Medes, &c. But 
it should be noticed that they are before 
spoken of as “ Jews, devout men, out of 
every nation under heaven, dwelling at 
Jerusalem ;” that they are addressed by 
Peter as “‘men of Israel ;” that they 
were assembled at Jerusalem at a Jewish 
feast ; and that the subsequent conduct 
of Peter and others to Cornelius, shows 
that they had never before preached to 
the Gentiles.) 3d. We find shortly af- 
ter the day of Pentecost, that the num- 
ber of believers was about five thousand, 
in Jerusalem. And again soon after- 
wards it is said, “ Believers were the 
more added to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women.” Acts 4: 4, 5: 14, 
4th. Paul preached first to the Jews, 
and confounded them, at Damascus, 
5th, About the time of his conversion, 
we read, “then had the churches rest 
throughout al! Judea, and Gulilee, and 
Samaria, and were edified ; and walking 


|try of all the apostles afterwards, was 
{mainly devoted to the Jews—also that it 
was the rule even of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, as before mentioned, to preach 
to the Jews first, and to turn to the Gen- 
tiles only when rejected by the Jews,— 
we see that the root and first-fruits of the 
Primitive Church were Jews: thus, that 
God literally fulfilled his promises to 
Abraham and the fathers ; that he liter- 
ally gave the new covenant as well as the 
old, to “ the house of Israel and the house 
of Judah.” We see also the peculiar pro- 
priety of Paul’s address to the Thessalo- 
nians: “ Ye brethren, became followers 
of the churches of God, which in Judea 
are in Christ Jesus.” The primitive 
church of the Primitive Chnrch were Jews. 
According to the parable of the wedding 
supper, God did not send out into the 
highways and hedges, until after the had 
invited the more respectable guests. 


Thus the fact is established that the 
same partiality for the seed of Abraham, 
which was manifested from the beginning 
through the Mosaic dispsenation, also 
existed in the time of Christ and the 
publication of the gospel, and controlled 
his proceedings in the dispensation of the 
new covenant. Our inference then is, 
that there is nothing in that partiality 
inconsistent with the spirit of the new 
dispensation ; and hence that that par- 
tiality still exists. It was not surely in 
the time of Christ, a partiality originat- 
ing in the merits of the Jews of that gen- 
eration, but in God’s love and: promises 
to Abraham and the fathers, These rea- 
sons for it still exist, in as full force now 
as then. Whatever may be their char- 
acter, we have Paul’s assertion that 
“they are beloved for their father’s sake.” 

We refer the reac: r to the following 
passages, as showing the priority of the 
Jews in respect to the offer and reception 
of the cospel: Matt. 10: 5, 6. 15: 22 
—26. 27: 11, 37. Luke 1: 33, 68—80, 
24: 47. Jno. 4: 22. Acts 3: 25, 26. 
13: 16, 26, 46. 28: 17—28. Rom, 1: 
16. 2: 9,10. 15: 8,9. 1 Thess, 2: 14, 
James 1: 1. Rev. chap. 7, & 14: 1-6 


(To be continued.) 





Coins of the New Testament. 
BY JAMES ROSS SNOWDON, DIRECTOR OF THE 
U. S. MINT, PHILADELPHIA, 

‘* And when he had agreed with the laborers for 
& penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard.”— 
Matt. xx. 22. 

A penny a day seems a small compensation 
for a laborer ; but the coin in question was not 
the penny of the present day, but was a dena- 
rius, a silver coin, the intrinsic value of which 
was fifteen cents. This gives one a better idea 
of the value of the labor at that time. And 
it shows that the good Samaritan was more li- 
beral and generous than the usual reading of 
the text would indicate. Luke x. 35. He 
gave the poor man that fell among thieves two 
silver coins of the value of thirty cents. We 
have reason to believe that silver was at that 
period ten times as valuable as it is at present ; 
in other words, thirty cents would buy as much 
as three dollars would now. It thus appears 
that the Samaritan, besides the other valuable 
things, wine and oil, which he bestowed upon 
the injured man, gave the ‘host’? money 
enough to pay the board of his guest some 
time, perhaps for several weeks, because this 
interesting event happened in the hill country 
of Judea, between Jerusalem and Jericho, 
where the charges of the inn were probably 





quite moderate. Thus a liberal provision was 
made for the intervening time which would 
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elapse before the benevolent man would return 
from Jerusalem. And in case he should be 
deiayed on his return, he said to the inn- 
keeper, ‘* Take care of this man, and whatso- 
ever thou spendest more, when I come again, 
I will repay thee.” This generous and neigh- 
borly conduct of the good Samaritan our Lord 
commends, with the injunction, “‘ Go thou and 
do likewise.”"—v. 37. 

The ointment with which Mary anointed 
our Savior is ssid to have been ‘‘ very costly.” 
Jobo xii. 3, and “ very precious,” Mark xiv. 
3. Some bad indignation with themselves, and 
murmured against her, because her ointment 
might have been sold- for more than three 
hundred pence and the money given to the 
poor,” Mark xiv. 4, 5. The propriety of 
saying that it was very costly, and very pre- 
cious, appears very clearly when we ascertain 
that the price at which it is said it might have 
been sold, was equal to forty-five dollars of our 
own money. Mary’s offering was therefore a 
valuable one intrinsicaliy ; but much more so 
as she wrought a ‘‘ good work, which is spoken 
of throughout the whole world as a memorial ”’ 
of her love and devotion to the Savior.—v. 9. 

Again, when the five thousand persons were 
miraculously fed, we are told that the disciples 
asked, “shall we go and buy two hundred 
pennyworth of bread, and give them to eat?” 
—Mark vi. 37. The present value of a pen- 
ny is about two cents. It would seem to be 
very upreasonable to talk of feeding such a 
multitude with four hundred cents worth of 
bread. But when we know that two hundred 
pense were equal to thirty dollars of our 
money, we can readily understand how, with 
that sum, bread enough might have been pur- 
chased not only to enable ‘ every one of them 
to take a little.””»—John vi. 7; but if the pro- 
portionate value is considered, the money would 
have bought a loaf of bread for each one of 
the great multitude that were assembled.— 
The great Master of the feast, however, pre- 
ferred to feed them by His creative power, and 
thus the five barley loaves and the two small 
fishes were miraculously increased ; ‘‘ and they 
did all eat and were filled; and they took up 
twelve baskets of the fragments.”—~Mark vi. 
42 43. 
—_—_—_—_—X—XaXa.:?.?”y]yx}x}xs._]|=>>——" 
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The Love of God, a Natural 
Law. 





Whoever will observe carefully the working 
of the various passions, will find a law of con- 
nection between them all—an operation by 
virtue of which any excitement in one terds to 
communicate to another, and so to spread 
through the whole series. The process of 
pleasure in a natural state of things, free from 
foreign and interfering influences, would be by 
a succession of passional excitements, one lead- 
ing to another, and each succeeding one rising 
higher in the scale, until the whole nature was 
affected. To illustrate what we mean, and 
show the actual tendency that exists— suppose 
an excitement commences, for instance, in the 
sense of smell, caused by the presence of suita- 
ble enticements. Now, observing closcly, we 
discover that however delicious the sensation is 
felt to be, there is yet no thorough satisfaction 
in it; the enjoyment does not finish itself and 
come toa termination in the action of that 
sense ; but on the contrary, it leads to the 
suggestion of another pleasure, and the awaken- 
ing of another sense—the scnse of taste. A 
delightful smell leads legitimately to a desire to 
eat; and there is a secret feeling that the sat- 
isfaction we were excited to crave, is not to be 
had in the first enjoyment, but lies in the di- 
rection of the second. That is to say, the en- 
joyment of the sense of smell is in the main a 
prospective thing ; a matter of hope, looking 
forward to the gratification of another passion 
—that of taste. 

Pursuing the observation, we find that the 
sense of taste is governed by the same tenden- 
ey. Its power of satisfaction, in itself, is alto- 
gether incomplete. After eating what we 
wish, the sensibility and desire of pleasure are 
as far from being appeased as when we begun. 
Instead of reaching the end and satisfaction of 
our desires, the table only proves an opening 











another set of faculties. It leads by a natn. 
ral and harmonious law to the enjoyment of 
the fine arts--music, conversation, and the 
higher pleasures of society. 

But we do not yet reach the finality that we 
are seeking ; asin the previous examples, x9 
in social pleasure, the enjoyment is yet pros. 
pective—-there is still a void, whose craving 
demand looks forward instinctively to the ex. 
ercise of some other passion for its fulfillment. 
And it is found at last that the final landing 
place of all our desires—the consummation 
which wholly satisfies our sense of happiness, 
is in the passion of gratitude—the scle love uf 
God ; and, be it observed that this final excite- 
ment it just as natural as any of the anteee- 
dent ones. In a state of pure freedom, a seo- 
sation starting at any point in the circle of ow 
pleasures would rise and expand through a se- 
ries of excitements, until it terminated by ; 
natural course of things in the love of God.-—- 
This would be the résult in every case, not as 
a matter of duty, but as the natural law of life 
—by arule as simple as that by which the 
rivulet falls into a large stream, and pursues 
its way into the ocean. There may be arti- 
ficial obstructions, dams, &c., by which the 
small stream is detained, and allowed to dry 
up; and so, under the perverting influences of 
unbelief, the natural progress from incipient 
pleasure to the fullness of love and gratitude 
may be obstructed, as is the general case in 
the world. Butesuch is not the natural law. 
By the free course of nature, every stream 
would find its way to the sea—and so every 
passion and desire and gratification would in- 
evitably follow its course until it flowed at last 
in an accumulated volume of worship, praise 
and gratitude to God. The requirement “to 
love the Lord our God with all our heart, soul, 
mind and strength,”’ is not an arbitrary re- 
quirement, but is seen to be in strict accord- 
ance with the normal working of human nature. 
It is in fact the final passion towards which all 
the other passions converge, and wherein they 
terminate.—c. w. N. 





Facts and Phases of the War. 


On the Potomac, 


The war news of this week presents no very 
decisive features. Affairs on the Potomac re- 
main in apparent sfatu quo. The Rebel center 
appears to have fallen back to Fairfax, and 
occupies its old basis of operations at Manassas. 
They are reported to have considerable force on 
the upper Potomac, in the vicinity of Leesburg. 
The report last week that they had closed the 
lower Potomac appears to be without fuurdation. 
At any rate Government vessels continue to pase: 
up and down the river without serious molests 
tion. According to accounts, there has been # 
change in the command of the Rebel forces ip 
Virginia. Beauregard has been superseded in the 
chief command by Johnston, who was formerly 
at Winchester, and latterly in command of the 
Leesburg wing of their forces. Johnston's di- 
vision is now in command of a new General, Gus- 
tavus W. Smith, a graduate of West Point, and 
who served with distinction in the Mexican War. 
He was recently Strect Commissioner of the city 
of New-York; isa native of Kentucky, and it 
said to be a man of marked military ability. No 
movements of importance have transpired in tbe 
Union forces, 

Later.— Balloon reconnoisances are reported & 
show that the main body of the rebels is at Fair- 
fax Court House. There are no signs of offensive 
movements, and it is thought that none are im- 
mediately contemplated by either side. The 
strength of the rebels is computed at 200,000. 
Fremont and Missouri, 

In Missouri, Fremont is gathering his forces 
westwardly for a decisive movement against Price 
and his rebel hordes. The public await with 
much interest the development of events in Mis- 
souri. The Rebels appear to have left Lexington, 
and are moving southward. The friends of Fre 
mont are ardently hoping for his brilliant succe*é- 
Meanwhile the assaults upon him through various 
channels, newspapers and otherwise, show but lit 
tle abatement of malignity. No single item of 
the charge of incapacity has yet been clearly 
proved. And until the charges against him art 
really proved, the presumption is that they are 








into new spheres of pleasure, and stimulates 


unfounded, and they should be so regarded. 
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Capture of a Government Vessel. 

We have news from Hatteras Inlet of the cap- 
ture, by three armed Rebel steamers, of the steam- 
propeller Fanny, in the service of the United 
States. The captain and crew escaped in small 
boats. 

Running the Blockade. 

It is stated that an iron-clad steamer, the Ber- 
muda of fifteen hundred tuns burden, ran the 
blockade and entered the harbor uf Savannah on 
the 16th of September. She sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 18th of August. Her cargo contained 
18 rifled cannon, 32 and 42 pounders ; two Lan- 
caster guns of 168 pounds weight ; powder, shot 
and shell for this ordnance ; 6,500 Enfield rifles; 
from 200,000 to 300,000 cartridges ; 6,000 pairs 
ofarmy shoes; 20,000 blankets; 180 barrels of 
gunpowder; a large quantity of morphine, quin- 
ine, and other medical stores. The cargo cost 
$1,000,000. The vessel is now fitting out asa 
pirate, to prey on the returning California steam- 
ers. It is said that Commander Totten is to have 
charge of her, also that two more iron-clad steam- 
frigates are expected on the southern coast, from 
England, by the 15th of this month. The Bermu- 
da is owned in England. Her cargo was owned 
in South Carclina. While she was loading, it 
was supposed in Liverpoof that she was a supply 
ship for the Royal Navy. These statements are 
from Washington and were communicated to the 
correspondent of the Tribune by a Connecticut 
man,escaped from school-teaching in Georgia, near 
Savannah. 

Blankets Wanted. 

The Quartermaster General hus issued the 
following appeal: 

The troops in the field need blankets. The 
eapply in the country is exhausted. Men spring 
to arms faster than the mills can manufacture, 
and large quantities ordered from abroad have not 
yet arrived. 

To relieve pressing necessities, contributions 
are invited from the surplus stores of families. 

The regulation army blanket weighs five pounds, 
but good, sound woolen blankets, weighing not 
Jess than fuur pounds, will be gladly received at 
the offices of the United States Quartermasters in 
the principal towns in the loyal States, and ap- 
plied to the use of the troops. 

To such as have blankets which they can spare 
but cannot afford t» give, the full market value 
of suitable blankets, delivered as above, will be 
paid. M. C. Meres, 

Quartermaster-General United States. 

New Ycrk, October 1, 1861. 

Who originated the Contraband Ideat 

A correspondent of the Tribune at Fortress 
Monroe, thus relieves General Butler of the rep- 
utation of being the author of the plan of treating 
fugitive slaves who come within the army lines 
as “contraband of war.” It is worth while in 
these days to give honor where honor is due— 
due by fact and not by popular reputacion—espe- 
cially in regard to a subject where so little honor 
has as yet been gained in this war—the treat- 
ment of the slaves : 

I will remark, incidentally, that the idea of 
treating negroes as “contraband in war” had 
its origin considerably anterior to the date fixed 
in the popular mind, and by quite another man 
than has had the credit of originating the con- 
traband policy. And while I have the matter in 
hand, I may as well say that somewhere about 
the 25th of April last, before General Butler was 
assigned to this department, and I believe before 
he was made a Major-General, and about the time 
some half-dozen negroes, that had escaped from 
Norfolk, were returned to their owners by Com. 
Pendergrast, an officer of the post, now holding 
an important position in the department, in an 
interview with Com. Pendergrast and Col. Dim- 
mick, then commanding officers of the post, took 
the ground that inasmuch as the rebels employed 
slaves to erect batterics and build fortifications, 
negroes tkat fell into our hands should be held 
and treated as contraband of war; and, further- 
more, that so far from returning them to their 
owners, we would be justified in systematically 
capturing and employing them on our own works. 
I will remark that the same view of the subject 
was taken in this correspondence of the Tribune, 
where so faras I know, this ground was first 
taken in print. These views the officer enforced 
on Com. P. and Col. D., at some length, and I 
have reason to know that these gentlemen were 
much impressed with the position and argument. 
Subsequently, when Gen. Butler took command 
of the Department, the officer referred to sought 
early occasion to repeat his views to Gen. B. cun- 
cluding with the prediction that not many hours, 
certainly not many days would elapse, when he 
would be called upon to act. It only remains to 
be stated that on the very next day Gen. Butler 
was called ‘upon to act with reference to a party 
to negroes who came or were found within our 
lines, and he took the ground that they were con- 
traband of war. In this he was approved by the 
Government at Washington and applauded by 
the country. This is a brief account of the origin 

of the now famous contraband question; all of 
which occurred under my own eye, and a narra- 
‘ior of which I have conceived to be due to the 
“ truth of history.” 


A Catholic yliew of the War. 

Orestes A. Browason, the Roman Catholic re- 
viewer, in the lart number of his Quarterly Re- 
view, has an article on the Rebellionfand the Sla- 
very Question, in which he takes the ground that 
the only practicable and true way to ond this war, 
is through emancipation. The following paragraph 
is from the article: 


It seems to us, then, highly important, in every 
possible view of the case, that the federal! govern- 
ment should avail itself of the opportunity given 
it by the southern rebellion to perform this act of 
justice to the negro race; to assimilate the labor 
system of the South to that of the North ; to re- 
move a great moral and politica! wrong; and to 
wipe out the foul stain of slavery, which has hith- 
erto sullied the otherwise bright escutcheon of 
our Republic. We are no fanatics on the subject 
of slavery, a8 1s well-‘kuown to our readers, and 
we make no extraordinary pretensiuns to modern 
philanthropy ; but we cannot help fearing that, 
if the government lets slip the present opportu- 
nity of dving justice to the negro race, and of 
placing our republic throughout in harmony with 
modern civilization, God, who is especially the 
God of the poor and the oppressed, will never 
give victory to our arms, or suffer us to succeed 
in our efforts to suppress rebellion, and restore 
peace and integrity to the Union. We have long 
turned a deaf ear to the cry of the enslaved; we 
have too long suffered our hearts to grow callous 
to the wrongs of the downtrodden in our own 
country ; we have too long been willing to grow 
rich, to erect our palaces, and gathyr luxuries 
around us by the toil, the sweat, and the blood 
of our enslaved brethren. May it not be that the 
cry of these brethren has already entered the car 
of Heaven, and that He has taken up their cause, 
and determined that, if we refuse any longer to 
break their chains, to set them free, and to treat 
them as our brothers and fellow citizens, we shall 
no longer exist as a nation? May it not be that 
in this matter, we have Him to reckon with, and 
that the first step towards success is justice to 
the wronged? We confess that we fear, and deep- 
ly fear, if we let slip the opportunity which the 
southern rebellion gives us to do justice to the 
slave, or to make his cause ours, in vain shall we 
have gathered our forces and gone forth to battle. 
We fear God may be using the rebels as instru- 
ments of our punishment—instruments themselves 
to be destroyed, when through them our own 
destruction has been effected. We speak solemnly 
and in deep earnest ; for he fights at terrible odds 
who has the intinite and just God against bim.— 
It may be that an all-wise P:ovidence has suffered 
this rebellion for the yery purpose of giving us 
an opportunity of emancipating rightfully, without 
destroying, but as a means of preserving the 
Union, the men, women and children now held 
in bondage, and of redeeming our past offences. 
If so, most fearful wiil be His judgments upon us, 
if we neglect the opportnnity, and fail to avail 
ourselves of the right. Now is our day of grace. 
This opportunity neglected, our day of grace may 
be over, and our Republic follow the fate of all 
others, and become a hissing and a by-word in all 
the carth. Which may God in His infinite mercy 
avert. 


The London Times on the American Prospect. 


The London Times of Sept. 19, thus discusses 
the perils and prospects of the American Union: 


Tt will be observed, perhaps, that the American 
people began their national life with union, and 
that there was every prospect of the continuance 
of this biessing but for the wicked selfishness of 
the South. But was there much prospect in re- 
ality ? That isthe very question at issue. We 
are disposed to think, from the passions which 
have been already developed in this contest, that 
the period of union had reached its limits, and 
that the various states of the overgrown confed- 
eracy could not have been long kept together.— 
The Unionists are naturally exasperated at a rup- 
ture by which America loses power and democra- 
cy reputation. The prestige of popular institu- 
tions is gone when it appears that they cannot 
save a country from follies or errors, and that hu- 
man passions will have their way under a Presi- 
dent at least as wildly as undera King. In reali- 
ty, however, the experiment whick has broken 
down may be regarded as a hopeless one from the 
beginning. No such a mighty federation of peo- 
ple as the American Union has ever yet been kept 
together, and we may say, indeed, that for the 
last twenty years that Union has been gradually 
breaking up. It is now known that this very se- 
cession has been long designed, anc nobody «can 
forget that the least quarrel between parties in 
America was sufficient to bring a threat of sepa- 
ration into the mouths of one of them. That sep- 
aration, we think, in one way or another, must 
soon have come to pass. Thirty large and pow- 
erful States, equivalent to so many European 
Kingdoms, with various and conflicting interests 
and pursuits, were not to be retained within the 
bonds of an artificial confederacy. It might be 
better for all alike if they would acquicsce in this 
union, but that is not a view of affairs which is 
always taken either by States or men. They 
look at minor interests, and from lower ground. 
Instead of giving and taking fur the common ad- 
vantage, they believe they understand their own 
affairs best, and could do better alone. The be- 
hef may be a mistaken one, but sooner or later it 
is certain to be entertained, and then comes either 
divorce or subjugation. One of those results, im 
all human probability, will happen in the case be- 
fore us, and, a8 we cannot think the latter possi- 
ble, we must needs anticipate the former. There 





will then be an end of the great American Repub- 


lic, and it will be seen that no advantage of geo- 
graphical position or novelty of political institu- 
tions can save a people from the operation of natu- 
ral laws. 

A Larce Pontoon Brincr.—United States 
troops are now occupying the important town of 
Paducah, Ky., which is located on the Ohio river 
at the mouth of the Tennessee river. This town 
commands entirely the latter river, which is nav- 
igable for hundreds of miles through a region of 
boundless wealth. Barges for bridging the river 
at any point have been sent to that place from 
Cincinnati, and are being rapidly fastened toge- 
ther, making a floating bridge of great sustaining 
power. They are laid side by side, and a plat- 
form, ziving much the appearance of a plank road, 
passes over the middle. Ina few days the Ohio 
here will be crossed by a highway, which, while 
affording passage for any number of soldiers and 
the heaviest artillery can be moved at pleasure, 
or, a8 the exigencies of the day require, to points 
above or below.—Scientific American. 





Lioyd’s Military Map and Gazetteer ot the 

Southern States. 

We have received from the publisher, Mr. J. 
T. Lloyd of 164 Broadway, a copy of his Military 
Map and Gazetteer of the Southern States. The 
map itself appears to be accurate and thorough, 
and meets the public want. Whuvever in these 
war times wishes to be posted in reference to the 
topography of events, should possess a copy of 
this map. The Gazetteer gives a large amount of 
information, especially concerning localities in 
Virgina and Missouri. Retail price 50 cents. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Considerable attention has been given the past 
week to preparations for the Town Fair. The 
town of Lenox in which the Community is 
situated is a large one, and embraces several thriv- 
ing villages, besides a fine farming district. The 
first town Fair was held two years ago, and was 
considered successful enough to warrant its be- 
coming an “institution.’’ The 26th and 27th of Sep- 
tember were the stated days of the Fair this year; 
but the weather proving rainy, it was postponed 
to Tuesday and Wednesday, the first and second 
of the present month. Notwithstanding the post- 
ponement, and the depressing influences of the 
war time.on almost every enterprise so strictly 
peaceful, the display in several departments was 
very good, the attendance large, and the whole 
affair superior to the one two years ago. The 
Community contributions of fruit, flowers, vege. 
tables, stock, &c., wherewith the Lord hath 
blessed our “ basket and our store” the present 
year, received their due share of appreciation. A 
few articles of ornament and use, the work of 
cunning fingers, and some loaves of good old New 
England ‘‘ brown bread” were displayed among 
the Domestic Manufactures. A family ticket pro- 
cured free admission for all of the Community 
who chose to go, and many availed themselves of 
the opportunity. 

The Community received premiums for—best 
5 yearling heifers; best bull calf; best span of 
working horses; best pie-plant, cherry, gooseber- 
ry and grape wines ; best exhibition of Pears; 
best six Pears; greatest variety of grapes; best 
two varieties of grapes; best collection of dahlias ; 
best collection of German asters; for best swed- 
ish turnips, mangel wurzel, parsnips, winter cab- 
bages, celery, tomatoes, muskmelons, and for the 
largest and best variety of vegetables; for best 
silk embroidery, crotchet work, traveling bags 
and several other minor matters, 

Items from the Farmers.—Corn has ripened 
well, and is now all cut, and the crop is considered 
a good one. Potatoes yield abundantly, but are 
showing symptoms of disease. The weather has 
been for some days very warm and wet, increas- 
ing their tendency to rot. A less ample supply 
of this popular vegetable vn our table will perad- 
venture be atoned for, by an abundance of deli- 
cious, sun-ripened grapes. No frost as yet has 
appeared to check their progress toward perfec- 
tion. 

Thursday, Oct. 3.—Departure.--G. W. N. to 
Wallingford. Passing through New York he in- 
tends to spend a day visiting tho Central Park, 
taking note of the progress of the improvements 
and embellishments in that magnificent public 
pnleasure-ground. Communism rejoices in the de- 
velopment of such an enterprise in which Taste, 
Art, and Wealth become the servants of the com- 
mon universal happiness and improvement. He 
will visit also some of the best public Halls with 
reference to hints for the internal arrangements 





and finish of our new Hall. ; 
Saturday Evening.—The young men’s Debat- 


—_ . 


ing Society met to organize and make arrange 
ments for the season, 
Extracis from Leening remarks and Criticiema. 

— We obtain true faith— faith that builds us up— 
when we acknowledge that we belong to God, 
and give ourselves in sincerity to him. It is in thie 
attitude we are bold to go to God for grace. But 
ifon the contrary wo are living alung occupied 
with our private eaperience, our attention and 
interest mostly absorbed in mere personal mat- 
tera, then the heart lacks boldness to ask God 
for faith and grace. Our prayers reach God's 
ear, and touch his heart when we heartily recog- 
nize his ownership, hive for him, and try to make 
the most of ourselves for his service. Then, we 
seek and pray in earnest. But if we get turned 
aside from the public service of God, we find our. 
selves on a sandy foundation—do not stand firm 
and strong, and know not what to do. 

—I have thought much on the subject of vanity, of 
late. I have noticed that there is great use 
made of the word vanity in the old Testament. 
particularly in the writings of Solomon. We 
meet continually with such expressions as the 
following: ‘‘ Every man at his best estate is vam- 
ty” Ps. 39, 5. “They are altogether vanity.” 
Ps. 62, 9. “ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, 
all is vanity” &e. I have been led to think there 
is a deeper meaning in the word than what we 
are accustomed to attach to it. As I look npon 
it the word is meant to designate the egoti: tical 
narrow-minded view of things which prevails tw 
such anextent in the world. For instance, a per- 
son engaged in the shoe business may have hie 
interest and attention so absorbed in his own 
particular branch of trade, that he is utterly 
incapable of taking a fair and just view of the 
whole business world. He is interested in thht 
world only as it affeets his particular branch, and 
he finally gets into a habit of thought, which 
makes him regard all business and trade as a great 
system, the sole value of which is, tu enable 
him to secure a good living in the shoe business, 

The same habit of mind may estalish itself 
in respect to any other thing. Tho sensualist, 
the artistic pleasure-seeker, are apt to regard the 
world simply a8a means of securing to themselves 
enjoyment. Any object be:ow God himself, which 
in this manner absorbs the attention, may be 
classed in thecategory of vanities. A man in 
this state of heart cannot see things truthfully, 
His vision is warped and distorted. 
the very opposite state, where a person draws 
near to God and sympathizes with his purposes 
and takes an outlook upon creation from his 
standpoint, that the vision is clear and truthful, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” And when we get this freedom of heart, 
(i. e., freedom from idolatrous devotion to created 
things) we shall not only be able to see God, but 
we shall see ourselves and all around us clearly 
aud truthfully. It is a good prayer, that we may 
be saved from vanity. 

—While building the new house, it is well te 
have before us this practical question: Is the 
Community spiritually strong enough to convert 
its own children, and bring them up in the nur 
ture and admonition of the Lord? If it is, we 
are building the house for a good purpose, and 
the Community will be a perpetual, an everlast- 
ing and a renewing institution ; and if not strong 
enough to do that, it will perish in the second 
generation, and our house will go to strangers. 

—The first and central lesson of religivus dis- 
cipline and traming we get from Christ and the 
Primitive Church, is the lessun of faithfulness. 
That which distinguishes Christ, and all those 
who are with him, from the universe of spirite 
outside of them, is, that they are a central body 
that are thoroughly faithful—that do whatever 
they do thoroughly and faithfully. This trait of 
character—to be utterly thorough and faitbful— 
has become their whole purpose. This spirit i» 
at the bottom of all truthful sincerity. It wants 
the light. There is no improvement in darkness. 
Christ is the light of men, and as they acquaint 
themselves with him and become like him the 
truth dwells in them, so that they becun.e thor- 
oughly sincere and faithful in their hearts. Thir 
principle and trait of character are the foundation 
of all good manners in every direction, of all im- 
provement, of all victories over barbarism.« The 
seed of improvement is in that trait of character, 
no matter in what direction the principle' acts. 
li is o religions thing; it is Christ, 28 far as it 
goes. A determination to be thoroughly taithful, 
wherever you find it, is Christ. We may say tw 
every one, Find some place where you can be 
thorvugh, and you will be sowing the seed of im 
mortal life. 





—If persons wish to- improve, they are sure of 
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doing so by studying -the character of Christ. 
By the simple act of turning tlitir attention to 
hun—looking at his meekness, obedience, faith, 
sincerity, gentleness, as set forth in his life, they 
will certainly itnprove 
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The Present Crisis. 


The following lines were written by the poet, 

J. R. Lowell : 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through the 
broad earth's aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from 
enst to west; 

And’the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul 
within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy 
sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny 
stem of Time. 


Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the 
instantaneous throe 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s 

: systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recogniz- 
ing start. 

Nation wildly looks on nation, standing with 
mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yct mightier man-child leaps 
beneath the Future's heart. 


For mankind are une in spirit, and an instinct bears 
along, + . 

Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift flash of 

right or wrong ; 

Whether censcious or unconscious, yet Humanity’s 
vast frame, 

Through its ocean-suudered fibres, feels the gush of 
joy or shame; 

In the gain or Joss of one race, all the rest have 
equal claim. 


Once, to every man and nation, comes the moment 
to decide, ' 

In the strife of Truth with Falseliood, for the good or 
evil side ; 

Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each 
the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 
upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever “twixt that darkness 
and that light. 


Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whese party thou 
shalt stand, . 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust 
against our land ! 

hough the cause of Evil prosper, yet tis Truth 
alone is strong ; 

And albeit she wander outcast now, I see around 
her throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from 
all wrong. 


We see dimly, in the Present, what is small and 
what is great ; 
Blow of faith how weak an army may turn the iron 
helm of Fate ; 
But the soul is still oracular—amid the market’s 
din, 
List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic 
cave within! 
They enslave their children’s children, who make 
compromise with Sin!” 


Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the giant 
brood, 

ffons of brutish Force and Darkness, who have 
drenched the earth with blood, . 

Pamished in his self-made desert, blinded by our 
purer day, 

Gropes in yet unblasted regions, for his miserable 
prey ; 

Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless 
children play ? 


Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle 
slaves 

Ofa legendary virtue carved upon our Father's 
graves ; 

Worshipers of light ancestral make the present 

; light a crime. 

the Mayflower launched by 

steered by men behind their time ? 

Turn those tracks towards past. or Future, that 
make Plymouth Kock sublime ? 


Was cowards? 


They were men of present valor—stalwart old 
iconoclasts ; 

Unconvinced by ax or gibbet that all virtue was 
the Past’s 

But we make their truth eur falsehood, thinking 
that has made us free, 

Hoarding it in moldy parchments, while our 
tender spirits flee 

The rude grasp of that great Impulse’ which 
drove them across the sea. 


Vew occasions teach new duties! Time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would 


keep abreast of Truth ; 


Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselre* 
must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly throuzh 
the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past’s 
blodd-rusted key. 





—The Poct Whittier endorses Fremont’s proc- 
lamation in the following fine sonnet : 

Thy error, Fremont, simply was to act 

A plain man’s part, without the statesman’s tact, 

And, taking counsel but of common sense, 

To strike at cause as well as consequence. 

So take thou courage! God has spoken through 
thee, 

Irrevocable, the mighty words, Be Free! 

The land shakes with them, and the slave’s dull ear 

Turns from the rice field stealihily to hear. 

Who would recall them now must first arrest 

The winds that blow down from the free North- 
west, 

Ruffling the gulf; or, like a scroll, roll back 

The Mississippi to its upper springs. 

Such words fulfill their prophecy, and lack 

But the full time to harden into things. 


Disaster tothe Great Fastern. 


Misfortune continues to attend the movements 
of this monster vessel. The following is an ac- 
count, from English papers of the disaster which 
befell her in a recent attempted trip to this goun- 
try: 

The Great Eastern left her moorings in the 

river Mersey at 124 o’clock on Tuesday, the 10ih 
of September. The pilot left her at 4 o'clock. 
She immediately put on full speed, and all went 
well with her until 40’clock on Thursday, when, 
a strong breeze prevailing, the aft tackle of one of 
the forward boats on the port side became un- 
hooked, leaving it suspended by one tackle. The 
captain endeavored to steady the ship while this 
was rectified, but found to his surprise-that she 
would not answer the helm. The fact was, though 
it was not known at the time, the rudder-pin was 
broken. The fore stay-sail was then run up, but 
it was blown away. The paddle engines were 
now stopped, and the boat lashings ordered to be 
cut away, when the Great Euslern voce more 
started on her course. 
The passengers then went down to dinner, and 
from that moment commenced a chaos of break- 
ages, which lasted without :ntermission for three 
days. Everything breakable was destroyed-— 
Furniture, fittings, services of plate, glasses, pi- 
ano—all were involved in one common fate. It 
now became known that the rudder was unman- 
ageable. About six o’clock the vessel had to be 
stopped again owing to two rolls of shect lead, 
weighing several hundred weight each, which 
were in the engine roum, rolling about with ey- 
ery oscillation of the vessel with fearful force.— 
These having been secured, another start was 
made, when a tremendous grinding was heard 
under the paddle boxes. The shaft had become 
twisted, and the fluats were grinding against the 
side of the ship. The paddles were stopped, and 
thenceforward the scene is described as fearful in 
the extretoe. The ship rolled so violently that 
the boats were washed away. The cabin, beside 
undergoing the dangers arising from the crashes 
and collisions which were constantly guing on, 
had shipped, probably through the port-holes,.a 
great deal of water, and the stores were floating 
about in utter confusion and ruin. Some of the 
chandeliers fell down with a crash. A large 
mirror was smashed into a thousand fragments, 
rails of bannisters, bars, and numerous other fit- 
tings were broken into numberless pieces. 

Some idea of the roughness of the night’s inci- 
dents may be gathered from the fact that the 
chain-cables polished themselves bmght with fric- 
tion on deck, A spare riding bit gave way on 
the cable deck, and knocked a hole through the 
ship’s side. Two oil tanas, also on the cable 
deck, were so much damaged by another concus- 
sion that 200 gallons of fish oil cuntained in 
them ran into the hold and caused, during the 
rest of the unhappy voyage, a most intolerable 
odor. The luggage of the passengers in the low- 
er after cargo space was lying in two feet of wa- 
ter, and before the deliverance of the ship was 
effected, the luggage was literally reduced to rags 
and pieces of timber. Twenty-five fractures of 
limbs occurred from the concussions caused by 
the tremedous lurching of the vessel. Cuts and 
bruises were innumerable. One of the cuoks was 
cast violently, by one of the lurches, against the 
paddte-box, by which he sustained fearful bruises 
on the arms, putting it out of his power to pro- 
tect himself. Another lurch drove bim against 
one of the stanchions, by which concussion une of 
the poor fellow’s legs was broken in three places. 
The baker received injuries of avery terrible 
character in vital parts: and one of the most 
striking incidents of the disaster was this poor, 
brave man, crawling, in his aguny, to extinguish 
sume portion of the baking gear which at that 
moment had caught fire. On Thursday mght 
the gale was from the south-west, but on Feiday 
morning it had turned round to the north-west, 
and the ship was drifting an unmanageable log 
in the trough of the sea. She did nut chip much 
water on deck. 

It was soon discovered what was the matter 
with the rudder. The pin upvn which it turned 
had been broken off three feet avove the point 
where it entered the stein of the ship. It was 








wrought iron, ten inches in diameter—and the 


‘it, 


iron appeared thoroughly good, breaking at that 
particular point where it appeared the strongest, 
which was one of the most curious incidents of 
the disaster. It was now found necessary to rig 
up some kind of steering gear. A spar was 
thrown overboard with the anchor-fluke attached, 
which; dragging in the water behind the ship, 
wight bring her head to the wind ; but the swing- 
ing of the rudder made it useless; and a plan was 
then evggested to the captain by the passengers, 
to which the escape of the vessel is probably at- 
tributable. It was to pass two or three turns of 
chain cable around the radder-pin immediately 
below the point at which the breakage occurred, 
and secure it with wedges and small chains. By 
pulling either end of this chain cable a circular 
motion of the pin was produced, and the connec- 
tion being effected with the usual chain attached 
to the rudder, and a temporary wheel rigged up 
tn low the deck, a shift was made once more to 
proceed, but the screw of the vessel upon which 
the locomotion now depended—hardly a vestige 
of the paddles remaining—soon stopped, being 
fouted by the rudder, by which the rudder was 
prevented from veering more than was necessary 
to steer the ship. 

All of Friday was occupied with these arrange- 
ments. ‘The ship had drifted up the west coast 
of Ireiand, out of the ordinary track. On Sat- 
urday night the brig Magnet of Halifax, hove in 
sight, hauled alungside, and lay to for the purpose 
of rendering assistance. 

Sunday, at two o'clock, the Great Eastern got 
ander way, the rudder was found to act, and the 
vessel proceeded at the rate of nine knots an 
hour with the screw alone. 

She met the Persia the next morning and sig- 
nalled her to come under the lee, which the Per- 
sia did. But circumstances were such that the 
Great Eastern’s engines cuuld not be slackened, 
and the Persia made off, probably under the im- 
pression that foul play was intended by the Great 
Eastern. An attempt was made at an explana- 
tion, but the Persia was two far off. The Great 
Eastern continued her course on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and reached the Head of Kinsale, where she 
stopped four hours to arrange her tackle. She 
signalled the sbure. but no notice was taken of 
her. At four o’clock she arrived off Cork, and a 
small steamer came off to assist her, and the har- 
bor was soon reached. As soqon as the rudder 
was sufficiently repaired the ship would procced 
to Liverpool. eh 

Our informant states that it is almost impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the anxious state of mind which 
prevailed while the fate of the ship was doubtful. 
There were several clergymen on board, and re- 
ligious services were frequent. The demeanor of 
the passengers was sufficient, apart from any 
signs of disaster around, to signify the distress- 
ing nature of the crisis. A meeting was held in 
the saloon on Tuesday, and resolutions of a pious 
and congratulatory character were passed. 

The passengers expressed gratitude to the 
commander ofthe brig Magnet, and compliment- 
ed Capt. Walker and the officers and crew of the 
Great Eastern for their indefatigable exertions. 

Some of the proceedings, however, were of a 
less pleasant character, severe comments being 
passed on the condition of the ship, her strength 
of paddies, and the way she was ballasted. 





——. 


TICULTURAL. 





The following sensible article is from the Octo- 
ber number of the American Horticulturist : 


Over-Doing in Trenching: 

Trenching is important in its time and place, 
if properly performed. But it is often over- 
done. Some persons, after reading such ear- 
nest appeals as the late Mr. Downing and 
others are wont to make on this subject, have 
been known to rush into their gardens and dig 
away violently, bringing up the bottom soil to 
the surface, and burying the top soil beneath 
This they thought the summum bonum of 
horticulture ; this was thorough work, and all 
else was superficial play. 

When the tup soil is worn out by long cropping 
and no manuring, this sort of trenching is all 
very well; it brings up virgin soil, and exposes 
it to the amelivrating influence of sun and air 
It is a partial substi'ute for manuring the up- 
per soil. But, in ordinary cases, such tillage 
is not to be commended. It buries soil which 
is light and porous, abounding in the food of 
plants, sinking it out of sight and below the 
reach of common-plant roots, and substituting 
in its place a mass of cold, comparatively bar- 
ren earth, unfit for the germination of sceds 
and the healthy ufter-growth of vegetation. — 
There are, indeed, some roots which strike 
decp into this lower soil; but they are sent 
down chiefly to anchor and brace the plant, 
aud to bring up moisture to it in time of drouth. 
As some one has said, roots are ‘‘ the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’? to the vege- 
table establishment. The feeding roots lie 
cear the surface, and the real nourishment of 
the plant should be placed within their reach. 
When this cold soil is brought to the surface, 
it neees tilling and manuring for at least one 
year, to bring it into goud order. 

In place of the above, we recommend deep- 
ening the soil, not turning it upside down. If 
it is a large tract, ran through it a heavy plow, 





then follow the same furrow with a sub-soiler, 
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to break up and loosen the bottom earth, but 
not to, raise it to the surface. So, in the gar- 


| den, throw off the top spit on oue side of 4 


proposed section, then with a long spade, break 
up another foot deep of carth, and return it to 
its place. If you have coarse mature to spare 
mix in a little with this lower soil ; it will belp 
to keep it loose and porous, aside from the fer- 
tility. Now, throw back the top soil to its 
original place, and manure this to your liking. 
This is trenching to a moderate depth, to be 
sure, but it is of the right sort so far as it goes 
and it is enough for all ordinary purposes. It 
is twice as deep as the mass of our tillage goes, 
Whatever is planted in ground so treated, will 
prosper. The dark colored surface soil, rich 
in humus, is just what nature furnishes for her 
plants. If we go into the forests and uncul- 
tivated fields, we everywhere see that nature 
provides for her vegetable offspring by placing 
the food near the suriace : she does not bury 
it. So we say, let trenching go on, but let it 
proceed with discretiot, and not turn the world 
upside down, nor the soil upon its surface. 





New Railway Routes to Italy. 


How shall I get into Italy ? must be a ques- 
tion just now on the lips of hundreds of au- 
tumnal tourists. New railway extensions 
change the character of the great routes every 
month or two—now the most expeditious road 
is by Chamberry and Mont Cenis—now by 
Geneva and the Simplon—now by Lucerne and 
the St. Gothard. The three roads are open 
réspectively as far as St. Jean de Maurienne, 
Martigny and Lucerne. When the tunnel 
through Mont Cenis shall be ready—and the 
works are in rapid progress—that will unques- 
tionably be the easiest, if not the most attract- 
ive, routeto Milan, Venice, Genoa and the 
South of Italy. At present the St. Gothard 
route has a considerable advantage over its ri- 
vals. The railway lines are open from Bou- 
logne to Lucerne ; a steamer takes you by the 
lake to Fluellen ; you cross the pass ina dili- 
gence to Bellinzona, thence by steamer to Aro- 
na, and by rail to Turin, Genoa, Milan, or 
where you will. There is a gain of ten or 
twelve hours, of a handful of francs, and of the 
two lovely lakes of Lucerne and Maggiore, not 
to speak of the comfort of a frequent change 
in the mode of travel, though this would be 
the principal consideration with some. How 
many English tourists, rolling down the dusty 
road from Domo D’Ossoli, hot, and cramped, 
and weary, at the first glimpse of Lago Mag- 
giore give up their places in the diligence, 
descend at the pretty inn at Baveno, and wait 
the steanier for Arona. Soon this glorious 
fatigue of Alpine travel will be lost; for 
French, Italian, Austrian! engineers are a!) at 
work upon the railway routes; and the way 
from Zurieh to Como will become as comforta- 
ble and as commonplace as the ride from Win- 
dermere to Loch Lomond.—-London Athena- 
um, 





— Tis the fine souis who serve u2, and not what 
is called fine society. Fine society is only a self 
protection against the vulgarities of the street 
and the‘tavern, Fine society in the common ac- 
ceptation, kas neither ideas nor aims. It renders 
the service of a perfumery, or a laundry, not of a 
farm or factory. °Tis an exclusion and a precinct. 
Sidney Smith said, “ A few yards in London ce- 
ment or dissolve friendship.” It is an unprinci- 
pled decorum; an affair ot clean linen and coach- 
es, of gloves, cards, and elegance in trifles. There 
are other measures of self-respect for a man, than 


the number of clean shirts he puts on every day. 
Society wiskes to be amused. I do not wish w 
be amused. I wish that life should not be cheap 
but sacred. I wish the days to be as centuries, 
loaded, fragrant. Now we reckon them as bank- 
days, by some debt which is to be paid us, or 
which we are to pay, or some pleasdre we are to 
taste. Is all we have todo to draw the breath 
in and blow it out again? Porphyry’s definition 
is better; ‘$ Life is that which holds matter to- 
gether.”— Emerson. 





California Rye. 

A new species of rye, indigenous to California 
ind remarkable for the largencss, plumpness and 
beauty of its grain, has been exhibited in Wash- 
ington. The Superintendent of the Agricultural 
Bureau has received a small supply of the grain, 
and will distribute it in different parts uf the 
country. Its yield is said to be very great, reach- 
ing, even on poor land, fifty bushels to the acre. 





Tuerk are 5,598 boats belonging to the Erie 
Canal, of which 1,346 are of greater tunnage than 
the vessel in which Columbus discovered Ameri. 
ca; and it may be added, that the aggregate car- 
goes these boats can float in a season, from the 
Inkes to the ocean would load the combined ficets 
of the world.—Scientific American. 





